CHAPTER    ELEVEN
CASSINO   WATCHER
NEWSPAPER accounts of the Italian campaign, concerned mainly with the sway of battle, gave little impression of the "front line." It was ill-defined and totally unlike that in World War I when two opposing lines of trenches stretched continuously from Switzerland to the North Sea, sometimes approaching so close to each other that our soldiers could almost hear the enemy gossiping.
In Italy, the division was marked sharply here and there by river strips—as along the Rapido—where the allies and the Germans crouched on opposite sides in weapon-pits and strongpoints. At Cassino itself the two sides were in such a close clinch in the shattered town that the whole place had to be covered constantly with a stifling smoke-screen to blind enemy observation.
At other points, we and the enemy sat on mountain peaks, often with miles of unoccupied valley in between. At some points the line was so thinly held by outpost positions that, at night, it was possible to walk through from one side to the other, if you were prepared to risk the mines. Many civilians and escaped prisoners of war did, in fact, pass through unchallenged—though they had to choose the right place and moment.
On the mountains, our troops, borrowing tactics from the North-West Frontier, built sangars, or stone breastworks. We, as the attackers, had nothing comparable with the formidable lines of concrete and steel forts which the Germans flung across Italy to bar our progress.
An amateur observer like myself is apt to be puzzled by the seeming simplicity of the war game, which lacks all the subtlety and complexity of one like chess. Why, for example, could not the allies—with their enormous superiority in
174ng and anxious consideration   to ! hr wrlf;i their men.
